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who   themselves   were  becoming,   especially  in   Germany,
engrossed in secular rather than in ecclesiastical employments.

The effects of this might have been only of a temporary
character if the Church had been united under a centralised
government. But the collapse of the Empire had been
followed in a very short time by the collapse of the Papacy,
and the same process of decentralisation that worked within
the Empire worked within the Church also. Its grouping
was determined by the political grouping, the boundaries of
each portion of it coinciding with the political boundaries,
as had been the case before, when the Roman Empire in the
West was partitioned into barbarian kingdoms. As there
had been a Frankish Church, a Visigothic Church, a Lombard
Church, so now there was a German Church, a French Church,
an Anglo-Saxon Church. Further subdivision came about,
as the disintegration in the French kingdom proceeded.
Though royal authority over the Church extended beyond
the borders of the royal domain, there were some duchies
from which it was excluded, and it would be almost correct
to speak of a Breton Church, a Norman Church, or an
Aquitanian Church as distinct entities. Further, the various
parts into which the body of the Church was divided were
almost separate from the head. When Otto I revived the
Empire, a revival of the Papacy followed, but its competency
was practically confined to the limited area which the Empire
now embraced. It was possible for the French Church in the
time of Hugh Capet to defy the Papacy, and to adopt what
later was to be known as a Gallican attitude; and, but for
the surrender of Robert II on personal grounds, it might have
continued to maintain that position.

By the middle of the eleventh century a great deal of The progress
progress  towards  recovery had been made.    First of all, towards
Christianity was no longer on the defensive;   it had taken recovery
the aggressive against paganism.    Secondly, it was proceeding
with its own internal regeneration, beginning with a great and
widespread movement of monastic reform, which was followed
by a movement for the reform of the secular clergy.    And
though little had actually been done towards the centralisation
of Church government, there were various tendencies working
in that direction ; there was a sense of co-ordination of effort,
which created a feeling of Church unity and so prepared the